INDIVIDUAL WORK FOR REFORM
and directed, and the consciousness heightened and en-
larged* The Benedictine Rule prescribed no systematic'
course of spiritual exercises. Loyola's exercises were
extremely effective in strengthening and directing the will, -
but tended to prevent the consciousness from rising to the
highest level of mystical contemplation. The Quakers
had stumbled upon a method which, when properly used,
not only strengthened the will, but also heightened con-
sciousness. Unfortunately, it often happened that the
method was not used properly. Individual Christian
mystics, like St. John of the Cross and the author of
The Cloud of Unknowing, have fully understood the psycho-
logical nature and the spiritual and educational value of
the right kind of spiritual exercises. A similar under-
standing is to be found in the East, where Hindu and
Buddhist communities make systematic use of spiritual
exercises as a means to spiritual insight into ultimate
reality and for the purpose of purifying, directing and
strengthening the will.
Many communities have been content to seek salvation
only for their own members and have considered that they
did enough for the' world5 by praying for it and providing
it with the example of piety and purposeful living. Most
Hindu and many Buddhist communities belong to this
type. In some countries, however, Buddhist monks con-
ceive it their duty to teach, and schools, both for children
and adults, are attached to the monasteries. In the West
the majority of Christian communities have always regarded
the performance of some kind of practical work as an
indispensable part of their functions. Under the Benedictine
Rule, monks were expected to spend about three hours at
their devotions and about seven at work. Cluny gave
more time to devotion and less to work. But the Cistercian
reform was a return to the letter of the Benedictine Rule.
Much has been written on the civilizing influence of the
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